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THE SITUATION 


The industrial situation in this district is still 
characterized by the conditions which make the 
third of what may be described as four periods 
of the general readjustment era. The first, 
following a few months of uncertainty immedi- 
ately after the Armistice, was one of expansion, 
speculation and extravagant spending. The 
second was the period of liquidation and de- 
flation which marked the beginning of the reac- 
tion last year from the fictitious prosperity of 
1919; and of which the collapse of the silk 
market in Japan early in 1920 was the first 
warning signal. The third is the period of 
recuperative effort, and while it is not without 
some of the characteristics of the winter of 1918- 
1919, — such as uncertainty of outlook and con- 
sequent hesitancy on the part of business in 
general in making its commitments for the 
future, — there is this important difference: 
much history, both economic and political, has 
been made in the meantime. Some _ things 
have been learned by experience which, while 
they may not indicate the course of the future 
with any degree of certainty, nevertheless have 
assisted in clearing the atmosphere in certain 
most important respects. The fourth phase of 
this evolutionary process will be entered upon 
when definite international understandings, capa- 
ble of being considered as affording a reasonable 
hope of permanency, or at least of stability for a 
substantial period of time, are arrived at. 

This section of the country was the first to 
feel the contraction a year ago; it is not un- 
natural, accordingly, to anticipate that it will 
be the first to feel the effects of returning condi- 
tions of stability. But what the manufacturers 
and business men of New England, and indeed 
all American industry, wish to feel assured of 
is not merely ephemeral expectations and in- 
termittant revivals, but return to stable condi- 
tions — that is, the advent of a time when com- 
mitments may be made again on something 
more than a hand-to-mouth basis,—and which 
must arrive in clearly recognized form before the 
end of the present depressed state of industry 
can be confidently looked forward to. 

And the stubborn fact remains, in spite of all 


the cheerful optimism which can be extracted 
from each hopeful circumstance of the current 
industrial record, that the world’s supply of raw 
material continues to accumulate faster than 
it is being consumed in the production of finished 
goods, and that, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the output of our mills and factories 
has apparently, for the most part, long since 
caught up with the normal domestic demands of 
our own people. Either, therefore, this output 
must be restricted to the demands of local con- 
sumption — that is, well within actyal produc- 
tive capacity, and well within the available 
supply of raw materials, — or some way must 
be found of marketing the surplus which we are 
able te produce beyond our own needs from fac- 
tory, soil and mine. 

That a solution will ultimately emerge we 
must earnestly believe, but nothing will be 
gained in the long run by cultivating a species of 
purely deceptive optimism which may con- 
ceivably lead to unwise commitments and 
perhaps further painful disappointments. There 
is some evidence that there is a broadening ap- 
preciation of the significance of this point of 
view. The hesitancy with which merchants 
continue to make commitments beyond the 
requirements of the current season, and the in- 
disposition of manufacturers to run their plants 
on full time schedules and to fill their ware- 
houses with finished goods merely because raw 
materials are cheap and labor becoming less 
costly, are not only natural, but are prompted 
by the dictates of wise prudence. The tendency 
observed in this district in the early weeks of the 
current year toward a reaction from the low 
points of the depression which marked the clos- 
ing months of 1920, it is now apparent, consti- 
tute no sure indication that the industrial pendu- 
lum has begun to swing permanently in the op- 
posite direction. Whether this is so, is, in 
short, still to be determined by future events in 
the international arena and cannot be predicated 
upon past experience. In the meantime there 
is hesitation and a species of semi-stagnation 
which is likely to continue until there is some 
definite agreement upon the basis on which the 
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nations of Europe may be expected to emerge 
from their present situation, the course of trade 
restored to normal channels and a successful 
scheme of intérnational credit established, and 
the world’s population enabled to again con- 
sume manufactured goods and food products in 
quantities having closer relation to the produc- 
ing capacity of its machinery and soil than is 
possible under present corditions. 

It is net difficult to translate these generaliza- 
tions into concrete terms as they apply to indus- 
trial conditions in this Federal Reserve District 
for the reason that they are predicated upon and 
deducted from them. Woolen and worsted 
manufacturing continue to display a moderate 
degree of activity, greater on the whole than at 
one time last fall, but are not disposed to em- 
bark on prcduction on a scale which would 
indicate supreme confidence in an immediate 
return of a prolonged period of prosperity, and 
the buying of raw wool is not in volume such as 
can be said to be making a perceptible impres- 
sion upon stocks. The preduction of cotton 
gocds is even rrore restricted. Whether the 
signs of revival in boot ard shoe manufacturing 
which have been the cause of encouragement for 


Since the peak reached on 
October 15 last in the total 
loans of all kinds carried by 
the member banks in certain selected cities of 
this district, loans have decreased some 178 
millions or 15 per cent. up to the present time, 
and while during this pericd the deposits of the 
same banks have shrunk 150 millions or 13 per 
cent., money rates do not yet reflect the easing 
which this condition might warrant. In January 
and February money rates declined slightly, but, 
allowing for the usual seasonal easing of rates 
at this time, the decrease was relatively small, 
in fact, so little as to be equivalent to a strength- 
ening in rates if the normal seasonal variations 
be taken into account. Money rates have 
changed little during this month, rates charged 
to customers being largely dependent upon the 
condition of the individual lending bank. 

The satisfactory subscriptions to the issue of 
Certificates of Indebtedness offered by the 
Treasury Department on March 15 shows that 
there is still considerable investment capital 
unemployed in the district. On the other 
hand, brokers report the slowing down in the 
demard for commercial paper, and therefore 
rates on this class of paper have been, if any- 
thing, slightly higher than the previous month, 
734 per cent. being more general in contrast to 
714 per cent. the previous month. The market 
for call loans has been dull and 7 per cent. has 
Leen the ruling rate for the past month or so. 

The acceptance market during the month has 


Money and 
Banking 


the past two months symbolize realities, or 
only reflect the usual pre-Easter quickening of 
trade, there is not yet sufficient evidence upon 
which to venture an opinion. Manufacturers 
are certainly not yet laying in considerable 
stocks of leather. Building operations on the 
threshold of spring continue in a halting position, 
chiefly due to the labor situation, although the 
employers and contractors are attempting a 
resurrption of operations on an “open shop” 
basis in the Boston district on work which has 
been held up since January on account of wage 
disputes. But business conditions and prospects 
cannot in a time like the present be discussed from 
a locally isolated point of view; hence it is incum- 
bent upon the manufacturers and merchants of 
New England as never before to keep their hands 
on the pulse of the country and of the world. In 
the United States two of our leading industries, 
railroads and the manufacture of steel and iron, 
are operating as a brake on the rapid progress 
of readjustment; but the matter of railway wage 
ard rate reduction is receiving increasing atten- 
tion ard steel prices which have lagged behind 
in the general deflation movement have now 
fallen considerably. 


been somewhat spotty. In the latter part of 
February there was a fair demand, which, how- 
ever, subsided as the date for payment of the 
first installment of the Federal Income Tax 
approached. This caused rates to strengthen 
to 6 per cent. which attracted a fair volume of 
buying, the demand coming largely from savings 
banks and corporations, and even from commer- 
cial banks, both out of town and in Boston, 
which is rather surprising in view of provisions 
which had to be made by these latter banks for 
tax payments. At the present time the bill 
market is improving, a rate of 576 per cent. for 
prime bills becoming more common. The 
Federal Reserve Bank is holding very few bills 
as direct purchases in its own portfolio, nearly 
50 per cent. of its present total holdings being 
carried for bill brokers on short term agreements. 


Money rates are as follows: 


Commercial banks to customers 6 to8& percent. 
Brokers’ call money ° 7 per cent. 
60-day prime bankers’ acceptances en- 

dorsed 534 per cent. 
Commercial paper (note brokers) 714 to8 percent. 
Year collateral loans 7 to7M4per cent. 


There has been but little change in the reserve 
positicn of this bank during the month, the ratio 
of reserve to combined note and deposit liability 
fluctuating between 63.3 ard €0.7, witha slight 
terdency downward. The amount of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation has fluctuated very 
slightly during the menth, erding with a nct 
reduction of about three millions of dollars. 
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Total earning assets have shown little change, 
the decrease in acceptances purchased being 
offset by an increase in rediscounts for member 
banks. 

United States Treasury Operations. During 
the month two issues of Certificates of Indebted- 
ness were offered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, both on March 15, one carrying interest at 
514 per cent. and maturing September 15, 1921, 
and the other 534 per cent. and maturing March 
15,1922. ‘The quota for the Boston district was 
$34,660,000 and subscriptions were received of 
$35,061,500, of which $34,978,000 were allotted,— 
$12,912,000 of the September maturity and 
$22,066,000 of those maturing March 15, 1922. 
Returns from the collections on account of the 
Federal Income tax for this district up to March 
1g amounted to $24,157,624, a decline of over 
$18,600,000, or 43 per cent. from last year’s 
collections for the corresponding period. 

Loans and Note Circulation. That the Federal 
Reserve System is in a much stronger position 
now than for many months is indicated by the 
improved position of the reserve ratio, which now 
stands at 51 per cent. on the present basis of 
computation, or 52.5 on the former basis, as con- 
trasted with a low point reached the middle ot 
last May, at 42.2 per cent. Total discounts 
held by the system reached their high point the 
first week of last November and have since de- 
clined to $2,347,699,000 on March 18. This 
represents a decline of approximately 25 per 
cent. from the peak. 

Debits to Individual Accounts. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts for member banks in certain 
selected cities show a marked falling off since 
their peak, April 16, t920, when they stood at 
neatly $538,000,000. Now they are less than 
$411,000,000, a decline of about 24 per cent. 
During this period the proportion of these New 
England debits to individual accounts occurring 
in the Boston banks has remained practically 
constant, thus tending to show that the decline 
of business in Boston has been at the same rate 
as the decline throughout the district. 


Car loadings in New England 
have increased about three per 
cent. over those of a month ago, 
while the number of cars received has decreased 
about 11 per cent. Normally the volume of 
business handled by railways in March should 
represent a moderate increase over that of the 
previous month. Figures for comparable weeks 
ach month indicate that the only gains occur- 
ring were on the New Haven, the Boston and 
Maine and the Boston and Albany. Increases 
in the number of cars loaded ranged from 15 per 
cent. in the case of the New Haven down to 1 
per cent. with the Boston and Maine, while the 


Transpor- 
tation 


northern roads as a whole reflected a decrease of 
approximately 14 per cent. Cars received in- 
creased 4 per cent. on the New Haven, but 
showed declines ranging from 2 per cent. to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. in the case of the other 
roads. Comparisons with March, 1920, are of 
little value because of materially different oper- 
ating conditions prevailing at that time. On 
the whole, the volume of business moving in 
New England today remains, as it did a month 
ago, at least 30 to 40 per cent. below a figure 
which represents what railroad officials consider 
a fair level of business. 


Commodity prices are still 
declining. Bradstreet’s whole- 
sale price index of 96 commodities, which reached 
its highest point on February 1, 1920, fourteen 
months ago, was on March 1, 43 per cent. below 
the peak and only 28.8 per cent. above the 1913 
average. During February it declined 4 per 
cent. in contrast to the decline of 2.3 per cent. 
in January. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics likewise reports that the decline 
is continuing, their index of 327 wholesale prices 
registering a decline on March 1 of 38% per 
cent. from the peak. The cost of living, as 
shown by the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life was, on March 1, 72.8 per 
cent. greater than the average for the pre-war 
year of 1913, although it has declined steadily 
since last September and is 14.7 per cent. below 
the highest number reached in July. The larger 
part of the decline of this index during the last 
month was caused by the rapid fall in the cost 
of food, it declining 7.5 per cent. Foreign 
prices the world over are falling; in England, for 
instance, it being almost as rapid and extensive 
as in this country. 


Prices 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICE 
anit INDICES 
No. 1914 1915 1916 I9I7 1918 1919 1920 1921. 
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*An index number is a device for showing statistical measurements wher 
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denote fluctuations in sales and stocks each month, the index number thus usec 


(1 0) namely the average monthly net sales in dollars during the first six months o if “1919. 


It is not easy to make a diagnosis of the 
present condition of the retail trade. A study 
of the two charts above shows that while the 
Boston stores did a larger business during the 
past February than they did a year ago, stores 
situated outside of Boston did less; in fact, their 
February volume of sales was the smallest for 
any month since March, 1919, nearly two years 
previous. The increase made by the Boston de- 
partment stores is probably due rather more to 
the poor business in the winter of 1920, when the 
exceptionally severe storms paralyzed traffic and 
forced suburban shoppers to trade at home, 
than to a large volume this year. It is not 
surprising that the stores outside of Boston 
should show a decrease, if for no other reasons 
than that retail prices are lower now than a 
year ago and that many of these stores are 
situated in cities where a single industry 
dominates and its prosperity determines that 
of the general public. 


However, it is surprising, in view of the above 
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Stocks at Retail Feb. 28, 1921 


Compared with: 


Ratio of Stocks to 
Net Sales during:— 


ndex Feb. 28, Jan. 31, Feb., Jan. and Feb., 
Number*™ 1920 1921 1921 1921 
3.87 —3.7% +15.5% 3.95 3-25 
5 47 +3.7% +15.4% 5.61 4.74 
i275 1.6% +15.5% 4.32 3.58 
s sal ed to avoid disclosing the actual amounts involved. In this case it is used to 


he rativ which the month’s sales or stocks bear to a certain base or starting point 


mentioned factors and the attitude of caution 
toward future commitments which continues to 
characterize the business world in general, that 
the stores outside of Boston should have larger 
stocks of merchandise on their shelves on March 1 
on this year than on the same date a year ago— 
3-7 per cent. larger stocks in the face of 6.0 per 
cent. smaller sales. There seems to bea strong 
feeling by these merchants that wholesale prices 
are low enough now so that they may stock up 
plentifully with spring goods. The Boston stores 
on the contrary had 3.7 per cent. less stock on 
hand on the first of March this year than last 
but 10.8 per cent. larger sales. 

Further price reductions have not been so much 
in evidence during the past month because mer- 
chants have very largely sold out the surplus 
winter stocks on which they took their losses 
while the new spring goods soon to be offered 


were bought at practically present wholesale 
prices and the retail sales price will therefore be 
based on replacement costs. 
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Wool, Woolens’ Prices of raw wool have 
and Worsteds again weakened after a rally 
since the beginning of the new 
year. The postponement of the date of putting 
into effect a tariff on wool, due to the veto of 
the tariff bill during the closing hours of the last 
administration, had a material effect on prices 
and also on the amount of speculative purchas- 
ing on the part of merchants and manufacturers. 
Inasmuch as congressional leaders in Washing- 
ton are strongly advocating consideration of a 
new tax law before taking up the tariff question 
again, there may be a considerable importation 
of foreign wool during the next few months. 
These foreign wools, as well as our own, are now 
declining in prices. Furthermore reports from 
Australia indicate that buyers are more anxious 
to obtain wool from the new clip recently com- 
pleted than to take the old wool held by the 
British-Australian Wool Realization Association. 
The wool trade of Boston is fully aware of the 
fact that there are 45,000,000 sheep in this 
country about 35,000,000 of which will soon be 
sheared, and that each animal will yield approx- 
imately seven pounds of wool. It is fair to 
presume that our American buyers, as well as 
those in foreign countries, will prefer the new 
clip. A good part of last year’s clip is still 
owned by the growers. Our receipts of foreign 
wool in Boston have been approximately twice 
as large thus far since the first of this year as 
during the corresponding period last year. 

There is an optimistic factor which assuages 
some of the pessimistic ones, and that is the in- 
creased activity of the woolen and worsted mills. 
We are presenting in the table below the results 
of a special tabulation by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce to show the exact pre- 
dominance of New England in the woolen and 
worsted industry. Out of a total of 922 manu- 
facturers in the country, 413 or 44.8 per cent. 
were situated in this district. However, this 
minority of manufacturers has the majority of 
the machinery, with the single exception of the 
carpet and rug mills. ’ 

It is rather too early yet to draw definite con- 
clusions concerning the success of the American 
Woolen Company’s recent offerings of fall goods, 
but present indications are that it was satisfac- 
tory. It must be borne in mind, however, that 


so-called novelties dominate the new patterns 
for overcoatings and suitings, and while these 
may stimulate sales, a foundation for a revival 
of trade built on novel styles should be very 
carefully scrutinized from the standpoint of per- 
manency and future value, in anticipation of 
liquidation becoming again necessary in the 
course of another season. 


The present price of cotton 
is almost 25 per cent. below 
the average of the past twenty 
years, and, even with the elimination of the high 
quotations of the war and post-war periods, the 
price is as low as the average for the period 1go00- 
1914. Consumption and exports of American 
cotton since the first of last August have been 
15 per cent. below the average of the past five 
vears, and, with a larger crop and carry-over 
than usual, the supply of cotton in the country 
on April 1 is approximately 36 per cent. larger 
than the five-year average for that date. Brit- 
ish exports of yarn and cloth reflect little im- 
provement, and are running about 25 per cent. 
below those of a year ago; in the absence of a 
rise in the value of silver no increased buying 
should be expected by India and China, the 
heaviest importers of cotton goods. Domestic 
consumption has shown a moderate recovery 
from the low level reached in December, but 
unless there is a marked change, neither this 
factor nor exportation can be counted upon to 
reduce our supply of cotton below 6,000,000 
bales (a figure 75 per cent. above the 1916-1920 
average) by the time the crop now being planted 
is ready for picking. 

That cotton goods are cheap is readily ad- 
mitted, but cheapness is not the only essential 
to the buyer, for if he thinks prices will be even 
cheaper in the future purchases are restricted to 
a minimum. During the past three months a 
series of very real efforts to stabilize the goods 
market at levels that can mean little, if any, 
profit to the producer have been set at nought 
by the further decline in raw cotton. A basis 
for even an approximate estimate as to the size 
of the coming crop is as yet lacking, but the 
first government figures on the acreage planted 
will be available the middle of April. 

Standard gray goods (that is, cotton cloth 


Cotton and 
Cotton Goods 


Woolen and Worsted Machines in the United States and New England and the 
Percentage Activity of Normal During January, 1921 
(U. S. Department of Commerce) 
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--—Spinning Spindles—— 


Sets 
Carpe of Combs Woolen Worsted 
and Rugs Cards 
1,760 3,860 1,516 1,348,811 1,588,051 
48.9 52:9 43.5 32.8 42.8 
20.5 58.5 63.3 58.7 68.2 
8,574 6,598 2,394 2,297,542 2,330,435 
36.5 35.7 49.0 35.5 4.7 





before it has been bleached and printed) have 
declined steadily for the past six weeks, and are 
selling very nearly 25 per cent. below the figures 
prevailing during the first week in February, yet 
even on this basis the demand is still for small 
lots, and such trading as is done is practically 


all on the basis of immediate delivery. While 
New England mills would be favored on an equal 
price basis because of the higher quality of their 
product, Southern mills with lower labor costs are 
at present underselling Fall River manufacturers 
by a fraction of a cent a yard and swinging the 
market to a point where the New England mill 
is not making new contracts, but simply disposing 
of stock or finishing materials actually in process. 

The demand for printed, bleached and colored 
yarn goods, from the jobbing trade continues at 
a slightly improved level, but here, too, orders 
are for quick delivery. The gingham situation 
is considered relatively strong on the basis of 
actual distribution, and the retail demand, es- 
pecially for tissues, is encouraging; at the same 
time, in all of these cases, a technical weakness 
exists in that the spread in price between the 
finished goods on the one hand and the gray 
goods and raw cotton on the other has been in- 
creasing with the drop in the latter. This is not 
a material check where buying is forced by de- 
pleted shelves, but there is a well-detined feeling 
that if prices for gray goods continue to fall 
many prices upon finished fabrics must be re- 
duced—and such a feeling is not conducive to 
heavy purchases. 

The outstanding price change of the month 
has been the announcement of prices on nappéd 
cottons for the fall season of 1921; these repre- 
sent a cut to one-third their 1920 level. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON STATISTICS 
Cotton Cotton 
Cotton held in Spindles 
Consumed Mills Active 
Month Iending (bales) (bales) 
Aug. 31, 1920 168,167 610,311 17,447,879 
Sept. 30,1920 . . . 148,442 831,453 17,056,046 
Oct ci, 1020. . . . 133,140 103,569 16,916,080 
Nov. 30, 1920 . . . 100,442 185,651 15,412,242 
Dec. 31, 1920 re $6,523 535,744 14,128,232 
Jan. 51, 1921 . « »« 214710 $48,753 15,216,161 
Feb. 28, 1921 120,519 85,908 15,809.309 
p Production in the paper in- 
€ 1e . 
— dustry is, on the whole, on a 


lower basis than in preceding months and price 
readjustments have continued downward. The 
most active quarter of the paper market centers 
about newsprint, the production of which is 5 
per cent. below that of a year ago, although al- 
most identical with the rate for the past six 
months. Mill stocks equal about seven days 
normal output, and the importation of cheap 
foreign stock has neither produced an unwieldy 
surplus in this country. nor forced the curtail- 
ment of operations. The small publishers, most 





of whom depend upon spot goods for their entire 
supply, have not been buying with their usual 
regularity or in the same quantities to which 
they have been accustomed, and spot newsprint 
fell to 41% cents a pound during the middle of 
March —a decline of 55 per cent. from the aver- 
age of last October. Contract newsprint, which 
is used almost exclusively by large publishers, is 
still declining, though in a more orderly manner. 
During the month of March one of the largest 
producers reduced its price for the second quat- 
ter of 1921 from $5.70 to $5.50 per hundred 
pounds, and manufacturers claim they will have 
no trouble disposing of their entire production 
on approximately this price basis. 

The production of book paper in contrast to 
newsprint has been curtailed materially, and is 
substantially 30 per cent. below the figures of a 
year ago. The nominal prices quoted, though 
not materially lower than a month ago, are not 
adhered to by dealers when a large order is in 
view. Large buyers are, in the main, well 
stocked and delaying purchases in the hope of a 
lurther dropinprices. Present shipments are con- 
fined to small lots for immediate use. Stocks in the 
hands of mills show a slight tendency to increase 
and stand at about nine days’ average output. 

Paper board production began to decline in 
October, and now stands at 50 per cent. of the 
average maintained during the first nine months 
of 1920. The prosperity of this branch of the 
industry depends upon the recovery of business 
in general, as its finished product serves as a 
container for such products as boots and shoes, 
textiles and confectioneries. The demand for 
paper board shows some improvement. 

Tissue paper, after a flurry in buying which 
gave rise to hope for much better conditions in 
the near future, is once more quiet; production 
is not above 60 per cent. of that a year ago, but 
demand is relatively better than that of the 
average grade paper. There is practically no 
movement of wrapping paper in the open mar- 
ket, production is at about two-thirds the aver- 
age monthly figure for 1920, and mill stocks are 
equivalent to nineteen days’ average production. 

The output of fine paper is approximately 
two-thirds that of a year ago. Reductions in 
price have occurred, but these have been thor- 
oughly orderly, and values in the fine paper 
market are steadier than in other branches of 
the industry. 


Hides, Skins 
and Leather 


The present status of the 
hide and skin market can 
be determined by 
considering the movements of recent prices for 
these raw stocks. 

Heavy native steer hides, used to make sole 
leather, reached their highest price in August, 
1919, when they were quoted at 53/4 centsa 


easiest 
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pound in Chicago. Since that time the decline 
vas been virtually uninterrupted, and has now 
reached a price level of from 11 to 13 cents a 
pound. To be sure, the number of these hides 
now changing hands has become somewhat re- 
stricted, but nevertheless the present volume of 
selling is large enough to continually force the 
price lower. Cali which make upper 
leather, and a certain grade of which sold as 
high as $1.00 a pound in August, 1919, have now 
declined to around 15 


SkINS 


cents a pound, but in 
contrast to cattle hides are remaining at present 
at a stationary level. 

Leather prices have not shown any marked 
changes in the past thirty days, but have on the 
whole displayed a slight tendency to weaken. 
Some grades of novelty leathers have been in 
considerable demand by shoe manufacturers en- 
gaged on rush orders on the latest stvle shoes 
for the Easter trade. 
of course, at its best. 


This class of business, is, 
of uncertain tenure. Boot 
and shoe manufacturers have not yet seen fit to 
provide themselves with very 
leathers. 


large stocks of 

The exports of leather during January, 1921, 
were consid¢ rably below those of the year before, 
only 86 per cent. as many pounds of sole leather 
and 27 per cent. as many square feet of goat and 
kid leathers (upper leathers), and 49 per cent. as 
much calf and kip leather (upper leather), being 
exported this past January compared with Jan- 
uary, 1920. 


Boot and shoe production 
has increased quite perceptibly 
since Christmas, especially the 
production of women’s shoes. However, there 
improvement, Inas- 
much as the shoe factories in New England as a 
whole are running at only approximately 50 per 
The recent spurt was due 
orders from retail merchants 
lesired to complete their supplies o* all 
sizes 0° various styles and to add the latest nov- 
elties in anticipation of the demand for Easter. 
These orders have been largely filled and manu- 
facturers must now rely on new orders brought 
in by their salesmen who have recently gone on 
their semi-annual tours of the trade, this time 
to obtain orders for shoes to be delivered next 
fall. A survey made by this bank to ascertain the 
magnitude of the stocks and sales of a number 
of representative retail shoe stores, reveals the 
fact that their stocks of shoes were, (in numbers 
of pairs) somewhat smaller on March 1, 1921, 
than on the same date last year, and that their 
total sales for February ran ahead of those in 
February, 1920. This latter condition is par- 
ticularly true of women’s shoes, but men’s are 
still selling very slowly. 

The labor situation in this industry has, on 


Boots and 
Shoes 


is still room for considerable 


capacity. 


to rush 


I3 
a ee 


the surface, not noticeably changed. It is re 
ported that the necessity for immediate adjust- 
ment in the labor cost to meet the changed 
economic conditions of the industry was im- 
pressed upon members of the Joint City Shoe 
Council of Brockton by representatives of the 
Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ Association at a 
recent conference. The manufacture of men’s 
shoes dominates in that city, and inasmuch as 
that kind of shoe has suffered the worst from the 
depression, it is natural to expect that the wages 
paid in Brockton should be among the first to 
be reduced. 

The chart below shows the trend of shoe pro- 
duction in New England as gauged by the actual 
number of pairs of shoes made by several large 
manufacturers who their outputs very 
largely through their own retail stores. The 
rapid recovery from the extreme depression in 
the last part of 1920 is clearly portrayed. 


sell 
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of production. 
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To illustrate the demand which exists for shoes 
at a low price, we present the experience of a 
manufacturer, who sells his product through his 
own retail stores, upon the occasion of the 
opening of a new one. Shortly after the doors 
were opened the store was filled with purchasers 
and then the crowd surged around the outside so 
violently that policemen had to fbe called to pro- 
tect the plate glass windows and purchasers were 
admitted to the store one at a time. From noon 
until closing, about 9.30 in the evening, every 
seat in the store was taken and a crowd was 
standing. The shoes were all pricedat$5.00 apair. 
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Condition of Selected Member Banks 


In Thousands of Dollars) 


Banks in Portland, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Banks in Boston Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven 


= Change since ; Change since 
ASSET Mar. 11 '21 Feb. 11, °21 t. 15,°20* Oct. 15, °20* Mar. 11,’21 Feb. 11,21 Oct. 15, ’20* Oct. 15,.’20* 


Commercial Loans and Investments, $566,451 $560,747 — 27.581 $300,996 $306,263 $310,849 — 9.853 
Loans Secured by U. S. obligations, $5,857 62,827 49,33 + 6.526 17,293 15,843 18,715 — 1.422 
Loans Secured by Stocks anc nds 142,627 145,244 154,220 - 11.593 69,737 69,908 73,298 — 3.561 
U. S. Certificates Owned : ; 2,704 4,869 Re gd 10.033 8,424 7,806 15,047 — 6.623 
Other U. S$. Obligations Owned. 9,808 9,782 9,352 456 38,647 39,226 37,347 ~ + «1.300 

Total Loans and Investments, 777,447 783,469 819,672 42,225 435,097 439,046 455,256 — 20.159 
Cash in Vaults ; ‘ ; ‘ 13,724 14,055 17,005 3.281 12,300 12,046 15,054 2.754 
Reserve at Federal Reserve Bank . 57,861 62,163 71,433 — 13.572 21,623 22,742 28,201 6.578 


LIABILITIE 


Net Demand Deposits . ‘ ; 561,812 584,908 660,064 8. 247,937 255,204 297,849 
Time Deposits : ; : 56,815 §8,228 60,349 - a 1395004 3385453 1375379 
Government Deposits. ; : e592) 5,876 11,186 8. 990 119 6,284 

Total Deposits : : 621,148 649,012 731,599 5 387,931 393,776 441,512 
Money Borrowed at Fed. Res. Banl 119,079 100,777 85,541 538 8,664 6,921 9,008 
Capital : : . 2 : at, 79 54,950 §4,250 4 ‘ 31,350 31,350 31,350 
Surplus ; ; ; ‘ ; 1,886 61,886 61,365 + ; 29,750 29,750 29,350 
Undivided Profits ; ‘ . 18,950 18,950 14,828 + 12 14,896 14,896 12,811 
Ratio of Borrowings to Total Loans, Tee 12.86% 10.43% + 4.88% 1.99% 1.57% 1.97% 


* Date on which Total I 


Condition of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Mar. 19,°21 Feb. 18,°21 Mar. 19, °2 Mar. 19,°21 Feb. 18, °21 Mar. 19, *20 
Gold Reserve against F. R. Notes, $178,480 $178,490 $107,934 Federal Reserve Notes . . $261,596 $264,504 $265,045 
Gold Reserve against Deposits, 42,062 58,265 84,440 Federal Reserve Bank Notes . 15,317 17,589 14,502 
Total Gold ‘ : . 220,542 236,755 192,374 Due Treasury United States. S5272 §,288 (195295 
Legal Tender and Silver . ; 13,5 12,460 5,864 Due Member Banks, reserves. 108,407 111,511 114,259 
Total Cash Reserves . 230,331 244,206 198,238 Collection items, etc. . «43,964 = 37,667 24,599 
Discounts secured by U. S. Sec., 8 936 61,10 103.334 Total Deposits . - 112,575 117,572 139,360 
Discounts—Commercial Paper, 3] 72,856 i sapital . 
Bankers’ Acceptances pur 1, 11,431 14,09 15.92 a . . . . : 7,838 ‘igo’ 7,205 
7. S. Sec. to secure ciret lation, 21,436 +36 < 1,436 yinciuse ce ee , ; ; pos spa bie yt 
eR a Nea a wae : All other liabilities : : 2,502 1,766 2,866 
Tin Raiind Acute . 74.874 170.113 Total Liabilities .. . 458,€07 461,895 456,139 
Incollected items . , 48,327 38,566 4 
enn se Reserve. wes 61.6% 63.9% 49.0% 
Loans to other Fed. Res. Banks, 831 1,181 14,995 
Borrowed from other F. R. Bks., 4,542 


Other resources x : ; 5.075 1 O(g 


Total Resources ; 461,865 456,130 


CHARLES A. MORSS FREDERIC H. CURTISS 
Governor Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent 
CHESTER C. BULLEN WILLIAM W. PADDOCK WILLIAM WILLETT CHARLES F. GETTEMY 
Deputy Governor Deputy Governor Cashier Assistant Federal Reserve Agent 
A sistant Cashiers 
FRANK W. CHASE ELLIS G. HULT WILLIAM N. KENYON 
ERNEST M. LEAVITT HARRY A. SAUNDERS L. WALLACE SWEETSER 
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